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The Prophylactic Against Contamination. 


In considering our care to preserve the 
young ‘‘from the corrupting influence of world- 
ly associations” —a care which usually deals 
with outward surroundings, and it is very im- 
portant that it should, —it was feared that the 
nore important protection from within does not 
receive that foremost attention which is due. 
Where a child is early helped to take note of 
the inward Witness for truth, the habit of dis- 
criminating between that which serveth God 
and that which serveth Him not, both in him- 
self and in his associations, will guard him 
from many a social pitfall and snare. A little 
boy was instanced on whom a new plaid jacket, 
according to the style of the day, was placed, 
before going to meeting. On his remarking 
that he would have to suffer with heat in 
meeting, being asked to explain, he said 
he would have to keep on his overcoat, for he 
could not feel right in displaying so gay a 
jacket. Again, in a visit to the country, 
First-day came around, and it was decided 
that, on account of the weariness of horses 
and men in the haying season, the family 
could not be taken to meeting. Later on the 
little boy was found sitting on a door step 
with his face covered by his hands. Being 
asked what troubled him, he said it was be- 
cause he could not go to meeting. Means 
Were speedily found of conveying him to the 
place of his desire. 

These were simple and early exercises in 
that prompt and square discimination which 
gave him a decided stand on the right side, as 
he saw the right, in his business and political 
Career as aman. His faithfulness made him 


an honest man of especial mark for eighteen 


years as the ‘‘Quaker Councilman’’ in the 
Common Council of this city. In a position 
where some find it so easy to drift into the 
maelstrom of corruption, the principle of the 
witness for truth in the heart clearly solved 
the problem of preservation from the ‘‘cor- 
rupting influences of worldly associations.’’ 
Decided for right and truth as inwardly felt in 
boyhood, when he became a man he put on 
righteousness as a breast-plate, and recently 
dying (according to his oft-expressed wish) ‘‘in 
the harness,” he could also acknowledge the 
everlasting Arm to be underneath, and an assur- 
ance of life beyond. 





THOSE interested in the bill presented to 
this Congress, known as the Lodge-Gillette 
bill, and which is intended to prohibit the sale 
of fire-arms, intoxicating liquors, etc., by 
United States traders to the natives of the 
New Hebrides islands, will be glad to know 
that it passed the Senate on the 8th of the 
First Month. As to its prospects before the 
House, Representative Gillette now reports 
that ‘‘The New Hebrides Bill has been favor- 
ably reported by the committee, and is on the 
calendar. It will be brought up very soon.” 
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_ For “Tue FRIEND.”’ 
Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page 219.) 

Joseph and Hannah Snowdon were succeeded 
as Superintendent and Matron of Westtown 
Boarding School by our friends David and 
Rachel H. Roberts, of Moorestown, N. J., who 
entered upon their duties in the autumn of 
1858. 

In repy to a letter to Robert Forster, of 
London, transmitting some papers left by Su- 
sanna Biggs, Joseph Scattergood thus refers 
to his honored grandfather: 


PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Month 5th, 1853. 

Few persons, | apprehend, have been pre- 
served more steadily in a state of inward exer- 
cise and retirement of spirit than he was. His 
humble dedication to the work whereunto he 
was called, his care to wait for the fresh put- 
ting forth of the Great Shepherd, and patient 
submission to the many proving dispensations 
allotted to him, have been very instructive to 
me, and I have reason to believe to many oth- 
ee 
He did not establish a school for colored 
children; the school which he assisted in es- 
tablishing, and for which he gave a lot on 
which a school house was built was for ‘‘poor 
children’ (now known as the Adelphi school). 
For many years white children only received 
instruction. When similar schools were es- 
tablished by law in this city, and that class 


well provided with free instruction, the Asso- 
ciation under whose charge the school had 
been from the first, turned their attention to 
the education of colored children exclusively. 
That Association is still in existence, is com- 
posed of members of our religious Society, and 
supports two schools, —one for girls, the other 
for both sexes, somewhat on the plan of an 
infant school. There are at present about 
one hundred and fifty children attending these 
schools There are six other schools for col- 
ored children supported by and under the care 
of Friends in this city. Two of these are 
evening schools, designed for the instruction 
of colored men and women. 

The following letter written to C. W. of 
Liverpool, England, shows his concern on 
account of the lapsed state of Society in that 
land: 

PHILADELPHIA, Eighth Month 5th, 1858. 

I do not know how thou views the attempts 
which have been made for sometime past, 
more or less openly to modify and remodel the 
views and particularly the practices of the So- 
ciety, but in the freedom which ought to sub- 
sist among fellow professors, | may remark 
that the late discussions in your Yearly Meet- 
ing have given rise to very sorrowful feelings 
and sad forebodings. | cannot say that I am 
much surprised at the sentiments uttered on 
the occasion alluded to, for they seem to be 
the natural fruit of that unquakerly spirit 
which through the unwatchfulness or unfaith- 
fulness, or both, of those who no doubt once 
knew better, has been allowed to gain such an 
ascendency in your land, even may ! not say 
among those who have been regarded as the 
‘*heads of the tribes.” My dear friend, I feel 
it to be a day of peculiar trial to those who 
verily believe that the doctrine and testimo- 
nies of the Society of Friends are the teach- 
ings of the spirit of Truth, and believing so, 
cannot admit for a moment that that infallible 
guide-can lead any pretending to its influence 
to endeavor to set them aside as obsolete and 
impracticable. I sometimes am led to in- 
auire where will we float to as a Society, if 
those who entertain the views so unreservedly 
expressed among you, get such an ascendency 
as to entirely control its proceedings. Our 
profession is a high and holy one. We be- 
lieve, or profess to believe, in the necessity 
of waiting for the openings of the Spirit of 
Truth in our minds, especially in transacting 
the business of the Church. _Is this profession 
compatible with the long argumentative and 
studied parliamentary speeches so generally 
indulged in your meetings? Is not your prac- 
tice in this respect of itself an abandonment 

of the ancient profession of the faithful mem- 
bers? Then alas, what may be said of the 
sentiments uttered! How ean the meeting 
with any consistency continue to profess its 
adherence to ancient doctrines, testimonies, 
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practices, which in some of its published es- 
says are still upheld, if it allows itself to he 
controlled by those holding such opinions? 

May it not be said of the Society in your 
land as well as this, ‘“‘I had planted thee a 
noble vine, wholly a right seed; how then art 
thou turned into a degenerate plant of a 
strange vine unto me?” We have but little 
of an encouraging character among us. What 
is to be the end of our trials and difficulties | 
do not see. I cannot, however, believe but 
what there will be preserved some, I hope 
many, who, through an humble, self denying 
life and conversation will manifest they are 
not ashamed of the profession of their fore- 
fathers, and which through Divine Mercy en- 
abled so many of them on the borders of the 
unseen world to declare that they ‘‘had not 
followed cunningly devised fables,’’ but the un- 
changeable Truth. 

Well, my dear friend, I did not expect or 
intend to write in this strain when | took up 
my pen. If I have exceeded the liberty allow- 
able in such communications, and especially in 
the first, I hope thou wilt excuse me, and at- 
tribute it to the concern | feel that we may 
not all abandon the old-fashioned ways or lose 
sight of the land-marks by which our fathers 
were led safely along. 


(To be continued.) 
caiien a camedcalaaliiahchdiaimenisatie 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Business Ethics. 
By Wa.tTer T. Moore. 


It becomes quite manifest to those who 
closely observe the course of current events 
that the period through which we are now 
passing is marked by unusual expansion and 
prosperity in trade. 

At no time perhaps has business been pur- 
sued with more avidity and at such cost of the 
highest mentality and physical energy. 

Especially is this true of our own country, 
so favored by Providence in the abundance and 
variety of its resources, where commerce both 
foreign and domestic, manufacturing, agricul- 
tural, mining, transportation and kindred in- 
dustries are conducted on a scale of magni- 
tude and efficiency unequalled in other lands. 

In this connection we: read in the public 
journals of America’s commercial invasion of 
Europe and further that prominent officials 
identified with large enterprises abroad are 
coming here for the express purpose of study- 
ing our advanced methods and acquiring the 
secret of our apparent supremacy. 

We see on every side as a conspicuous feat- 
ure of the day a tendency towards combina- 
tions in money and trade which have for their 
object the elimination of excessive competi- 
tion and the control of the supply of many 
standard commodities. 

This process of organization which pervades 
so many lines of human effort may be the 
proper exercise of power or vested rights, but 
it involves as a necessary feature the concen- 
tration of vast influence in comparatively a 
few hands, and the outcome of the movement 
is a cause of apprehension to some who view 
with solicitude the religious as well as the 
material welfare of our country. 

We are regarded, and with reason, as a 
people who lead strenuous lives and devote a 
large share of our time to the acquisition of 
wealth, not so much for its personal use or 





gratification as for the power and prestige 
which it confers upon the possessor. 

Under such conditions, and recognizing the 
extent to which many are absorbed in the ar- 
duous devotion to business, it is opportune to 
pause at intervals for introversion, and to con- 
sider a few fundamental principles as applica- 
ble to our various avocations and on which 
true success depends. Starting at the source 
and spring of morality, it is a marvelous and 
deeply impressive fact that God was made 
flesh and dwelt among us. 

“*In all points tempted like as we are yet 
without sin.” 

It is also an unspeakable blessing that we 
enjoy access in the Holy Scriptures to a record 
of the life of this Saviour who came to redeem 
the world and to his own words and those of his 
inspired followers as an unerring guide to pure 
wisdom and truth. He is the Word and the 
Truth. ‘‘Let your communication be yea, yea; 
and nay, nay; and whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil’’—is one of those notable say- 
ings so replete with meaning as to form in 
itself a text broad and comprehensive enough 
on which to construct any system of ethics. 
It defines the position we should occupy to- 
wards oaths or affirmations and at the same 
time is a plea for an adherence to the truth 
in its purity and simplicity. 

In the dealings and intercourse with others 
we should abide strictly in the truth, and so 
guard our words that no misunderstanding or 
question of veracity can justly arise. There 
is, perhaps, no habit so insidious in its forma- 
tion and fraught with more danger than that 
of inaccurate expression. Such a departure 
from rectitude may be ascribed to hasty or 
superficial thinking, and sometimes to an in- 
tention to deceive; but falsehood in any form 
is fatally harmful to the individual and cor- 
rect morals. As one of the chief elements 
of a business qualification one should strive to 
cultivate terseness, clearness and absolute 
truthfulness into all statements whether by 
pen or tongue. 

This attribute is a natural feature of the 
Christian character and will prove of inesti- 
mable value to the man of affairs. 

The power of truth is inherent and cannot 
be strengthened by a needless redundancy of 
words in the ordinary prosecution of our 
work. 

Honesty, integrity and other cardinal vir- 
tues which are fruits of the Spirit, should 
characterize every motive and action in the 
conduct of business. 

As an illustration—it is sometimes a topic 
of remark that you can rely on certain per- 
sons fulfilling an agreement if once they sign 
it, but it must be borne in mind that the util- 
ity of such an instrument rests upon the 
ground of mutual advantage, and otherwise it 
becomes a source of friction and contention. 
One party cannot afford to profit too much at 
another’s loss. Hence in contractual rela- 
tions one should not push his own individual 
rights to the uttermost, but follow the golden 
rule by also viewing matters in question from 
the standpoint of the other parties, and thus 
reach a conclusion eminently fair and equita- 
ble to all concerned. Obligations framed on 
any other basis, though legally valid, are mor- 
ally unsound, and apt to become in operation 
one sided, and only invite litigation. All 


ee 


such practices as come under the head of 
smartness, shrewdness and the like should be 
regarded as reprehensible and be scrupulously 
avoided. 

It may safely be asserted that no religious 
body has done more than the Society of 
Friends to inculcate and stimulate among its 
members and others, both by example and pre- 
cept, those ethical principles which underlie 
real prosperity and form an integral part of a 
consistent Christian life. Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting in its advices and in other ways hag 
extended timely admonition of the standards 
of uprightness which should govern our opin- 
ions and actions in trade and business. The 
Seventh Query as provided in the Book of Dis. 
cipline brings periodically and directly to our 
attention the matter of our responsibility in 
this respect. It says in part ‘‘Are Friends 
careful to live within the bounds of their cir- 
cumstances and to keep to moderation in their 
trade or business.” 

Reverting to the fact already mentioned of 
an irresistible current towards combinations in 
many departments of life, the question may 
arise in the minds of some as to how this per- 
tinent inquiry can be respected without undv- 
ly restricting legitimate enterprise. The aim 
and concern are, as | take it, that Friends 
should not embark in undertakings beyond their 
capacity, whether physical, mental or financial, 
and to the detriment of their lasting welfare, 
A business that has been long established ona 
safe basis and managed with skill and intelli- 
gence is quite sure to grow in time to exten- 
sive proportions and may do so without spirit- 
ual injury to those engaged in it. The mo 
ment, however, we permit any occupation, 
though commendable in itself, to overtax our 
resources, then it becomes a source of danger 
both to ourselves and the Body to which we 
belong. 

Any one who aspires to and attains a com- 
manding position in the commercial world 
which calls practically for all his talents, time 
and energy, cannot possess that tranquillity of 
mind and repose of body which serve as an 
anchor to the soul. 

There are many and diverse lines of em- 
ployment and therefore in choosing an occt- 
pation one should keep this thought in re 
membrance and reserve adequate opportunity, 
even at some sacrifice, for home, social and 
religious duties, all of which when rightly 
performed make for righteousness. 

The injunction is ‘‘Let your moderation be 
known unto all men. The Lord is at hand.” 

The leading idea that passes through my 
mind in preparing this brief paper can be best 
conveyed in the word ‘‘personality,”’ as signi 
fying a convinced and consistent Christian 
character. Allusion has been made to the 
process of organization which tends to ce 
tralize authority and eliminate the individual. 
The evolution of this doctrine, however, has 
its limitations, and, after all, the virtue 
strength of any community or nature depe 
upon the nature of its constituent members 
or units. : 

We have reason to know the far reaching 
influence of a vigorous individuality and that 
influence works for good or evil as it emanates 
from a consecrated life. If we examine care 
fully the gradual development of any great 
undertaking that has been particularly sue 
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of cesful, it will be found that the management | omy there exists as between energy and repose | more years to pursue an occupation, and with- 

be was directed by men who were imbued with | a harmony which, if cultivated, will invigorate | in that period is abundant opportunity to ac- 

ly and actuated by Christian principles. It is| and qualify us to perform any act of duty. | cumulate a competence by safe, conservative 
also a noticeable fact that in the administra- | The Saviour himself exhibited in an impressive | and honorable method. 

































us tion of government and corporations there are | manner energy combined with calmness and as As Friends therefore let us gird ourselves, 

of certain individuals with clear convictions of | recorded in the Scriptures not infrequently | take courage and perform our allotted tasks 

Its duty who may not occupy conspicuous positions | withdrew to solitude for communion and re-|in a manner worthy of our inheritance and 

re- in the public eye and yet in the decision of | newal of strength. our environment. 

lie questions of moment are the main reliance of | Imitating this example, it is also fitting for} In seeking this end, it is not incumbent 

fa their superiors for sound advice and counsel. | his followers, whatever their vocation, when | upon us to avoid contact with the world, but 

rly In a more striking manner, how vital be-| struggling for a solution of the vexed prob-| rather to become according to the measure of 

has comes the element of individuality on the|lems of life, to retire for silent and devoted | our faithfulness living epistles and ministers 
rds wider sphere of social, national and even inter- | reflection and while in this attitude there will} of righteousness while walking up and down 
in- national affairs. arise an illumination of the truth which will | the earth among our fellow men in the great i 
The History and the events of our own day | open clearly the course to pursue. domain of commerce. 4 
dis- abundantly reveal that in the consideration of | How beautifully and aptly the words of the} Finally, we cannot escape the higher aspect of 

Our grave public questions, popular opinion swayed | Prophet here apply, ‘‘In quietness and confi-| this subject. Sound ethics have their root and tT 
| mm by hasty impulse is often unsound and can | dence will be your strength.” their life in the gospel of our Lord and Sav- i 
nds only be restrained or corrected by a few cour- ‘*There is a time to act, and equally so there | iour Jesus Christ, and we all come within the 
Cir ageous men or women who, wise in judgment | is a time to wait.” Thinkers,— earnest, con-| purview of that solemn admonition, ‘‘without 

heir and cautious in action, firmly stand for right- | scientious thinkers,—are the need of the hour, | me ye can do nothing.” 


eousness which alone exalteth a nation. and it is such that are sure to advance from| Although late, perhaps sadly late in reach- 








d of As against the clamorous majority there is| opinions to convictions, and from convictions | ing a clear apprehension of this impressive 
6 a silent yet potent minority and such a mi-| to good works which typify the genuine per-| truth, yet we know the true Shepherd slum- 
may nority constitutes the saving remnant which is| sonality. It is the doing that is so acceptable | bereth not and ever stands at the door of our 
pet the hope and leaven of a community in pros-|in the Divine sight. This personality derives | hearts and knocks. 

idu- perity or adversity, and especially in any cri-| its essence from individual faithfulness,—an With the extension of such grace how can 
om sis that may befall it. Hence becomes clear| expression very familiar to many, and yet| we neglect so great salvation? 

= the obligation that devolves upon each and| sometimes sinking into such triteness as to ee 





every one to seek the possession of those qual- 


d lose its full significance. It is the Spirit that 
cial, ities of both mind and heart which form a ster- 


quickeneth. Adorned with a personality in 
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A Concern for the Present Season. 



































fare. ling character, or, in simpler and better words, | the sense already mentioned, one is equipped It i . th a ti f 
= to embrace a Christian life. to attain a full measure of success and with it | , be an ore eee oe 1 
telli- We cannot overstate the urgent need. in| preserve the integrity of his principles. es 7 ae to va - ” pe ae a P 
cten- face of conditions pervading the business} There can be no more imposing and poten- oh oon : — f a : t Diecioli - 
pirit- world to-day, of adequate preparation for any | tial figure than that of a man who by dili- — it. be y h ” ai oe rg em 
= service to which we may be called and of di- | gence, honesty and perseverance has reached the | 2° oe at r _ ch fl ras i e 
tion, recting our course aright upon the very | fruition of a commercial career full of honor, call yo fully say, 1 try to live by yon owen 
Our threshold of a commercial career. and in and through all consistently maintained | 2.8 *°*> it liek. pw ee mere - “de they 
nger The conception and practice of ethics de- | true Christianity. What a double blessing at- | 4" onda te ~yhore an 1 Thi ane 
h we pends in a large measure upon early training. | taches to such an experience! ‘‘Seest thou a es = . ™ a mes geese. 3 net aare 
Have we not in this respect been bountifully | man diligent in business? He shall stand be- bidder - hich a a os thin > > 

com- favored with advantages far above the ordi-| fore kings—he shall not stand before men.” "Saeed a , wae aes ao b aoe 
world nary, in that many apart from Christian par-| The capacity to do constructive work, to], ee cee ree i —— < aw 
time euts and homes have derived instruction from | originate and execute large undertakings, is a es a aoe dinsi oe hen oe aes 
ty of Westtown and other institutions under care of | gift to be exalted and cherished. But none oo is, but It 80 a = mind that 
a8 al Friends, and there came under the religious} the less commendable and laudable is the work there is eae ep he the ee 
and wholesome influences which they so dis-| of those who by humble and devoted service Christian ga : th — 7 to be 
ell tinctively represent. are fulfilling their respective missions in a v pracy di a 7 a sop ae 
ocee In a retrospect of this epoch in our lives we | smaller sphere. not what we disobey ie oe — ear the 
1” cannot but feel that a tribute of gratitude is} We should love our business, and if with og pean os ee put 
nity, due to these institutions for the guarded ed- | and above it we love the Truth, I hold implicit . a yen i ad f - om ta 
| and ucation which they have conferred upon us, and | faith tnat a rich reward will not fail us. ry or! am not ashamed of the gospe 


of Christ, for it is the power of God unto sal- 


ightly if only obedient to their teachings we shall be vation, to everyone that believeth” (Rem 


We cannot ignore certain characteristics 
clothed with ability to see and do the right. 


which dominate American life—the restless 






































on be As we emerge from the scholastic life and | activity, the inclination to push to extremes 1: 16). a 
nd. enter that of business, we are confronted at | and to take precipitate action without prudent aa i 
zh my once with realities and temptations which| forethought. All these combine to foster| , WHEN Para Rubber trees are tapped, after 
Pe severely test the ground on which we stand. | speculation and aggressive competition. the gum has run into receptacles and stiffened, 
= So at this early and critica! juncture we must| No one unless conversant with the situation | 9 Species of large black ant is accustomed to 
“a be prepared to discriminate clearly between|can conceive of the volume of speculation |C¥t out pieces of the rubber and carry them 
o t good and evil in order correctly to shape a|that is constantly carried on in this country |4Way- Bees also find uses for India rubber, 
; a course on the long and ardous voyage that | and centered principally at New York and Chi-| 424 some species in South America actually 
7 leads to ultimate success. cago. It is a matter of public knowledge that | CUt the bark of trees that produce resinous 
t, Ml This brings us to a consideration of those | about $80,000 are now paid for a membership | S¥bstances in order to cause a flow of the 
e a habits of mind and body that are calculated to | in the New York Stock Exchange and this in-|54P- The gum is employed by the bees as a 
<— contribute most effectively to the growth and | dieates the enormous value of transactions le- | '¢@dy made wax for their nests. 
mbers perfection of individuality. As among these can | gitimate and otherwise effected on the floor of ee ee 

hi commended the discipline at seasons of | that institution. The pathway to the Land of Life 
a retirement, contemplation and prayer. Both| All classes of society are engaged in the ex- ——— “ —_— of my om 
| i in outward nature and in human existence we | hausting excitement, and it is needless to say Sakon tr ties aetna een 
ana find activity and rest are co-ordinate conditions | the baneful consequences are incalculable. It me et Peside the on of a : 
ae _ = followed independently are injurious,|_ Why such eager haste to acquire money? Under lit panes where watchers wait, 

pe isely regulated are conducive to the | In the average span of life there remain after Who strides too swiftly on that road 
y most beneficial results. In the Divine econ-| the completion of a college education thirty or Reaches the end too late. 
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lifted the negro upward. ‘‘Philanthropists and 
liberal benefactors and religious denomina- 
tions have done generously for the education 
of the black man, for which grateful praise is 
indeed due. Such as these have been moved 
to helpfulness to fit the negroes for the citi- 
zenship and suffrage suddenly thrust upon 
them. They are not so easily moved by the 
spectacle of the white race striving to fit it- 
self for the noble discharge of an unparal- 
elled duty. If Southern colleges and univer- 
sities could, in endowments and equipments, 
be placed on a better footing, their power and 
utility would be multiplied tenfold;” and then 
thus describes the situation and urgent needs 
of Southern schools and colleges. ‘‘At the 
South, since the war, these institutions have 
had a hard struggle to provide necessary fa- 
cilities and means to pay professors, to en- 
courage special gifts and aspirations, to keep 
pace with rivals, to heed the pathetic appeals 
of young men and young women hungry for an 
education; and they have, in hope and pa- 
tience, made sacrifices almost incredible. 
While Northern and Western institutions have 
been endowed with prodigal munificence, and 
negro schools have received from the national 
government and ecclesiastical bodies and indi- 
vidual benefactors many millions, the South 
has received, from beyond Mason and Dixon’s 
line, not probably, all told, one million of dol- 
lars, after substracting the noble Vanderbilt 
gift, where a Southern woman is supposed to 
have had some healthful influence. The Uni- 
versity of Virgina, Washington-Lee, Richmond 
College, Roanoke, Sewanee, and a few others, 


have had some acceptable gifts, but, as stated, 


not as much asamillion. The Philadephia 
Record patriotically -bemoans the ‘‘strange 
fact’’ that, while millions have gone to the 
East and West, very little has gone to South- 
ern colleges. ‘‘It is to the interest of the 
whole country that the heroic efforts which 
the Southern people are making in behalf of 
education should be aided by those who are 
seeking to place their money where it will best 
advance the cause of learning.’’ 

While Friends have always been generous 
toward their brethren of the South, they too, 
have largely endowed Northern and Western 
institutions; and the only Institution belong- 
ing to them in the South stands to-day in ur- 
gent need of larger endowment and better 
equipment. This is a matter of vital import 
to the name of Quakerism in‘all this Southern 
country. Our college stands more in the sit- 
uation of a stronghold than do the colleges in 
other Yearly Meetings. 

Mary M. Hopsss. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C., First Month 29, 1902. 
“No fear shall move thee, doing right, 
And trusting God and loving all that lives, 
Peace shall enfold thee like a flood of light, 
And that sweet joy which faithful service gives.” 
For age is opportunity, no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress ; 
And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled by stars, invisible by day. 
—Longfellow. 
“Can Friends live in worldliness and ease, 
and maintain a testimony to the freeness and 
spirituality of the Gospel dispensation?’’-—N. 
C. Friend. 


Qn the Right Use of the Lord’s Outward Gifts. 


As our understandings are opened by the 
pure light, we experience that through an in- 
ward approaching to God, the mind is strength- 
ened in obedience; and that by gratifying 
those desires which are not of his begetting, 
these approaches to Him are obstructed, and 
the deceivable spirit gains strength. 

These truths being as it were engraved 
upon our hearts, and our everlasting interest in 
Christ evidently concerned therein, we be- 
come fervently engaged, that nothing may be 
nourished which tends to feed pride or self 
love in us. Thus in pure obedience, we are 
not only instructed in our duty to God, but 
also in the affairs which necessarily relate to 
this life, and the Spirit of Truth which guides 
into all truth, leavens the mind with a pious 
concern, that ‘‘whatsoever we do in word or 
deed, may be done in his Name.” Hence 
such buildings, furniture, food and raiment, 
as best answer our necessities, and are the least 
likely to feed that selfish spirit which is our 
enemy, are the most acceptable to us. In 
this state the mind is tender, and inwardly 
watchful, that the love of gain draw us not 
into any business which may weaken our love 
to our heavenly Father, or bring unnecessary 
trouble to any of his creatures. 

Thus the way gradually opens to cease from 
that spirit which craves riches and things 
fetched far, which so mixes with the cus- 
toms of this world, and so intrudes upon the 
harmony of life, that the right medium of labor 
is very much departed from. 

As the minds of people are settled in a 
steady concern, not to hold or possess any 
thing but what may be held consistently with 
the wisdom from above, they consider what 
they possess as the gift of God, and are in- 
wardly exercised, that in all parts of their 
conduct they may act agreeably to the nature 
of the peaceable government of Christ. 

A little supports such a life; and in a state 
truly resigned to the Lord, the eye is single 
to see what outward employ He leads into as 
a means of our subsistence, and a lively care 
is maintained to hold to that, without launch- 
ing further. 

There is a harmony in the several parts of 
this Divine work in the hearts of people; he 
who leads them to cease from those gainful 
employments, carried on in that wisdom which 
is from beneath, delivers also from the desires 
after worldly greatness, and reconciles the 
mind to a life so plain that little suffices. 
Here the real comforts of life are not les- 
sened. Moderate exercise, in the way of true 
wisdom, is pleasant both to mind and body. 

Food and raiment sufficient, though in the 
greatest simplicity, is accepted with content- 
ment and gratitude. 

The mutual love subsisting between the 
faithful followers of Christ, is more pure than 
that friendship which is not seasoned with 
humility, how specious soever the appearance. 

Where people depart from pure wisdom in 
one case, it is.often an introduction to depart 
from it in many more; and thus a spirit which 
seeks for outward greatness, and leads into 
worldly wisdom to attain it and support it, gets 
possession of the mind. In beholding the 
customary departures from the true medium 
of labor, and that unnecessary toil which many 
go throuyh, in supporting outward greatness, 


| end procuring delicacies; in beholding how 
| the true calmness of life is changed into hyp. 
Ty, and how many, by eagerly pursuing out. 
| ward treasures, are in great danger of wither. 
ling as to the inward state of the mind: jp 
meditating on the works of this spirit, and on 
the desolation it makes amongst the profes. 
sors of Christianity, 1 may thankfully acknowl. 
edge, that I often feel pure love beget long. 
ings in my heart, for the exaltation of the 
peaceable kingdom of Christ, and an engage- 
ment to labor according to the gift bestowed 
on me for promoting an humble, plain, tem. 
perate way of living; a life where no unneceg. 
sary cares or expenses may encumber our 
minds, or lessen our ability to do good; where 
no desires after riches or greatness may lead 
into hard dealing; where no connexions with 
worldly-minded men, may abate our love to 
God, or weaken a true zeal for righteousness; 
a life wherein we may diligently labor for re. 
signedness to do and suffer whatever our heay. 
enly Father may allot for us, in reconciling 
the world to himself. When the prophet Ise 
iah had uttered his visions and declared that 
time was coming wherein ‘‘swords should be 
beaten into plowshares, and spears into prun 
ing-hooks, and that nation should not lift wp 
sword against nation, neither shall they leam 
war any more;” he immediately directs the 
minds of people to the Divine teacher in thisre 
markable language: ‘‘O house of Jacob, come 
ye and let us walk in the light of the Lord.” bo 
wait for the direction of this light, in all tem- 
poral as well as spiritual concerns, appears 
necessary; for if in any case we enter lightly 
into temporal affairs, without feeling this 
Spirit of Truth to open our way therein, and 
through love of the world proceed on, and seek 
for gain by that business or traffic, which “‘is 
not of the Father, but of the world,’’ we fail 
in our testimony to the purity and peace of 
his government, and get into that which is for 
chastisement. This matter hath lain heavily 
on my mind, it being evident, that a life less 
humble, less simple and plain, than that which 
Christ leads his sheep into, necessarily re 
quires a support, for which pure wisdom does 
not provide; hence there is no probability of 
our being ‘‘a peculiar people, so zealous of 
good works, us to have no fellowship with the 
works of darkness,” while we have wants to 
supply which have their foundation in custom, 
and do not come within the meaning of those 
expressions, ‘‘your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things.” Thos 
things which He beholds to be necessary for 
his people, He fails not to give them in his ow 
way and time; but as his ways are above ow 
ways and his thoughts above our thoughts, 9 
imaginary wants are different from thos 
things which He knoweth that we have need 
of. 

As my meditations have been on these 
things, compassion has filled my heart towards 
my fellow creatures, involved in customs, 
which have grown up in the ‘‘wisdom of this 
world, which is foolishness with God.” 0 that 
the youth may be so thorougly experienced 
in an humble walking before the Lord, that 
they may be his children, and know Him tol 
their refuge, their safe unfailing refuge 
through the various dangers attending 
uncertain state of being. If those minds af 
redeemed from the love of wealth, and wl 
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how are contented with a plain, simple way of 
h living, find that to conduct the affairs of a 
_ family, without giving countenance to unright- 
— eous proceedings, or having fellowship with 
j * the works of darkness, the most diligent care 
d a js necessary; if customs, distinguishable from 
aa universal righteousness, and opposite to the 
a true self-denying life, are now prevalent, and 
so mixed with trade, and with almost every 
t the employ, that it is only through humble wait- 
ing on the inward guidance of Truth, that we 
owed me ™3Y reasonably hope to walk safely, and sup- 
7 port an uniform testimony to the peaceable 


a government of Christ; if this be the case, how 
- jamentably do they expose themselves to temp- 
Gs = tations, who give way to the love of riches, 


lead conform to expensive living, and reach forth 
with for gain, to support customs which our holy 
Shepherd leads not into. JOHN WOOLMAN. 
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ness; What Perseverance Did for a Slave. 

he = Henry Boyd having an aspiration after free- 
mi d bargain with his claimant pur- 

ciling dom, made a g Pp 


t Isa. porting to buy himself for a price. He then 
‘hat a went to the Kanawha salt works, the place 
ld be where Senator Ewing, of Ohio, chopped out 
his education, and there Henry Boyd chopped 


ae out his freedom. This accomplished, he ap- 
leans prenticed himself to a carpenter and joiner. 


is the Having fully mastered that art, he proceeded to 
Cincinnati, purposing to work at histrade. To 
his astonishment he found the color prejudice so 
” My strong that no master carpenter would employ 
him. After many repulses he at lenyth found 


- an Englishman, not resident there long enough 
ightly to have imbibed the prevalent prejudice. 
this Somewhat surprised, however, he asked, “*Are 
. youa mechanic?’’ and handing him a plane, 
d seek proposed that he should make trial of his 
oh “ig skill. ‘But this plane is not in good order,” 
re fall said Henry and he gave it a few taps till he 
00 brought it to suit his practised eye. As he 
is fer did so, the other said, ‘‘O, I see you are a 
eavily workman. I will employ you.” Henry, how- 
Fo less ever, proceeded to dress a board in a masterly 
whieh manner. The hands from several benches 
ly re gathered around, interested spectators, and 
0 ae then began to unbutton their aprons. “<W hat 
lity of does this mean,” asked the Englishmen, in 
m of surprise. — *‘It means that we won't work 
th the with a nigger.”’ *“‘Then I will build him a 
nts # shed outside, and he shall work there.” 
ustom, “But we won’t work for a man who hires a 
+ those nigger. Pay us up and we'll be off.” To 
owl Henry—‘‘I am sorry, my friend, but you see 


Those all my men will leave me if 1 employ you.” 
This was sufficiently trying, but Henry was not 


a yet entirely discouraged. There might be 
ve alt some one man in the city who would give him 
hts, 90 work: nor did he desist until he had applied 


those to every one he could find in the then compar- 

atively small city. The refusal from the last 
one found him near the bank of the river. He 
these threw himself down in utter discouragement. 


wat The degradation of his position had never ap- 
toms, peared to him so great, even when a slave. 
of this What should he do? The river at his side 
© that seemed to offer the only resource. This was 
ignctl such a strait as tries men’s characters. The 
a. that Weaker ones succumb in the manner pointed 
os be out by the tempter. Some of those of stronger 
refuge, make become depredators upon society. Only 
* this minds of a high order can rise superior to ad- 


nds aft verse fates, and achieve victory over imminent 
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THE FRIEND. 


As he lay there a new thought came 
He arose and walked rapidly toward 


*‘l am the man for you,” 


**Yes, you are 


acquaintance was 


Now the 


At last he said, 
“If I had 


then he learned that Henry had learned the 
trade, and had no objections whatever to try 
his hand. Some money was thrown down and 
he was told to get the board and make the 
best counter he could. The work was done 
with such promptitude and finish that his em- 
ployer broke off a contract for the erection of 
a large warehouse, which he was about closing 
with the man who had disappointed him about 
the counter, and gave the job to Henry. He fur- 
nished the money and allowed Henry to man- 
age it as he pleased. Among the many hands 
he employed were some of the same men who 
had taken off their aprons to him at the Eng- 
lishman’s. The merchant was so pleased with 
his warehouse that he recommended the intel- 
ligent builder to his friends, and thus Henry 
soon had his hands full of contracts. ‘‘He is 
now living in his own house at Cincinnati, a 
man knowing his rights and fully competent 
to maintain them.’’ This account appeared in 
the Baltimore American about forty years 
ago. An anti-slavery tract of that period 
names among the enterprising colored people 
of Cincinnati, Henry Boyd, represented to be 
worth, in property, nearly four thousand dol- 
lars. 


Indians Must Cut Their Hair. 


The toilet of the Indian has been decreed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, says the Wash- 
ington Star. Hereafter, unless the orders of 
the Department are speedily repealed, the red 
man will cease to wear his hair long, paint his 
face and enliven the journey to the happy 
hunting ground with sacred dances. 

The explanation is that Commissioner Jones 
has sent to the agent in charge of nearly 
every Indian reservation a circular letter di- 
recting him to forbid, in the name of the In- 
terior Department, the wearing of long hair 
by the male Indians under his charge and the 
painting of their faces by Indians of either 
sex. To accomplish the complete cessation 
of these practices the agent is directed to 
employ all the means at his hand—to suspend 
rations and other supplies, to confine the 
younger recalcitrants in the guard house at 
hard labor, and by tact, perseverance, and 
firmness to induce the old men to give up the 
customs which bind them to barbarism. Even 
the blanket is to give way to the clothes of 
American civilization. 

It happens that several small tribes have 
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Boyd. 

to him. 
the business part of the town; his attention 
was soon attracted by a man inquiring for 
some one to help in unloading a flat boat con- 
taiging pig iron. 
said Henry, taking off his coat and laying 
hold of the work with a will. 
the man for me,’’ said the merchant, observ- 
iny his motions, during three or four days in 
which flat boats were being unloaded with un- 
common dispatch. An 
formed, which resulted in Henry’s being es- 
tablished as porter at the store. 
merchant was annoyed because a carpenter, 
whom he had engaged to make a counter, had 
repeatedly disappointed him. 
‘‘Henry, you. can do almost anything; why 
couldn’t you make this counter?’ 
my tools and the stuff, perhaps I could,’’ and 


given up the signs of their nomadic life volun- 
tarily. By far the greater number, however, 
still cling to costume and custom with the 
saturnine tenacity characteristic of their 
race. It is thought possible, therefore, that 
the new attitude of the Department may pro- 
voke some determined remonstrance, and in 
preparation for this the agents have been cau- 
tioned against proceeding with precipitate 
haste, and to rely on tact rather than force 
until the latter becomes finally necessary. 

The text of the order is embodied in the 
following circular letter, a copy of which is 
now in the hands of nearly every agent em- 
ployed by the Indian Bureau: 

‘*This office desires to call your attention to 
a few customs among the Indiaas which, it is 
believed, should be modified or discontinued. 

“‘The wearing of long hair by the male 
population of your agency is not in keeping 
with the advancement they are making, or 
will soon be expected to make, in civilization. 
The wearing of short hair by the males will 
be a great step in advance, and will certainly 
hasten their progress toward civilization. The 
returning male student far too frequently goes 
back to the reservation and falls into the old 
custom of letting his hair grow long. He 
also paints profusely, and adopts all the old 
habits and customs which his education in 
our industrial schools has tried to eradicate. 
The fault does not lie so much with the schools 
as with the conditions found on the reserva- 
tions. These conditions are very often due to 
the policy of the government towards the 
Indian and are often perpetuated by the 
agent’s not caring to take the initiative in 
fastening any new policy on his administra- 
tion of the affairs of the agency. 

*‘On many of the reservations the Indians 
of both sexes paint, claiming that it keeps the 
skin warm in winter and cool in summer; but 
instead this paint melts when the Indian per- 
spires, and runs down into the eyes. The use 
of this paint leads to many diseases of the 
eyes among those Indians who paint. Per- 
sons who have given considerable thought and 
investigation to the subject are satisfied that 
this custom causes many of the cases of blind- 
ness among the Indians of the United States. 

‘““You are, therfore, directed to induce 
your male Indians to cut their hair and both 
sexes to stop painting. With some of the In- 
dians this will be an easy matter; with others 
it will require considerable tact and persever- 
ance on the part of yourself and your employ- 
ees successfully to carry out these instruc- 
tions. With your Indian employees and those 
Indians who draw rations and supplies it should 
be an easy matter, as a non-compliance with 
this order may be made a reason for discharge 
or for withholding rations and supplies. Many 
may be induced to comply with the order vol- 
untarily, especially the returned student. The 
returned students who do not comply volun- 
tarily should be dealt with summarily. Em- 
ployment, supplies, etc., should be withheld 
until they do comply, and if they become ob- 
streperous about the matter a short confine- 
ment in the guard house at hard labor, with 
shorn locks, should furnish a cure. Certainly 
all the younger men should wear short hair, 
and it is believed that by tact, perseverance, 


| firmness and withdrawal of supplies the agent 
defeat. But of this character was Henry | anticipated this action of the bureau, and have | can induce all to comply with this order. 


